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‘The Editor had not intended this continuation of the July number of LCM to con- 
tain any notes, but the way the typing turned out he has a page and so the opportun- 
ity to correct certain omissions in the first part, to go some way to fulfil the pro- 
mise of the last sentence of the notes and to clear up the Delphic statement that pre- 
_ ceded it, and also to make an IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT about the rates for 1987. 

One omission has been somewhat illogically corrected in the contents list above. 
Others far more important were swiftly brought to his attention by the aggrieved par- 
ties whose institutions were omitted from the list of Research ratings (which suggests 
to him that they are perhaps more important than he indicated, as seems to be borne 
out by what is happening to Philosophy in some places). He was, he regrets, following 
a bad source (THES, not THE TIMES), and thinks it best to republish the whole list, 
with apologies. to those to whom an injustice was done, the exceptional Departments of 
Bristol and Durham, and the above average one of Royal Holloway and Bedford (but this 
was a correction issued by the UGC and not generally published). He is also asked to 
point out that in the 'Peer Group Review' of THES Bristol was singled out for the ex- 
cellence of its teaching. 

Here then is the list, the Editor hopes now correct and based on the best sources. 
OUTSTANDING: Bristol: Cambridge: Durham: Oxford: St Andrews: King's College, London: 

University College London. 
ABOVE AVERAGE: Liverpool: Royal Holloway & Bedford Colleges 
ABOUT AVERAGE: Birmingham: Exeter: Keele: Kent: Manchester: Newcastle: Nottingham: 
Reading: Southampton: Warwick: Birkbeck College, London: Edinburgh: 
Glasgow: Bangor: Cardiff: Swansea. 

Now for the IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, which readers will have guessed to be about 
the RATES FOR 1987, and about an INCREASE in them. 

For the Editor has recently completed, late as ever, his accounts for 1985, the 
last full year of trading, in which LcM did, just, succeed in breaking even, but only 
thanks to the sale of back numbers and to interest on accumulated reserves and, of 
course, with no costs for Editorial work, which is clearly to be regarded as a labour 
of love or, as a correspondent calls it, @idAonovia. 

But that is no way to run a railroad. To remain viable in the face of regular 
increases in the cost of materials and printing and of announced increases in postage, 
and the possibility that the University may require an overhead on the facilities it 
provides, LCM must cover costs from subscription income alone, and therefore has to 
announce (‘with regret’? Of course the Editor would prefer not to have to do it, but 
that phrase has become a piece of hypocritical cant) substantial increases for 1987. 
SURFACE £7.50 UK, £8.50 Evrope, $(US)15 elsewhere 
AIR £10 Europe, $(US)27.50 N.America, $(US)35 Australasia. 

And that is without any increase in size. 12 pages more a month would entail a 
rise to £10 UK, £11 Europe, $20 elsewhere, and would send air up to $35 and $40. 
Would subscribers accept this to increase size and speed of publication? If they 
would, the Editor will introduce this change in 1988 (if spared, he piously adds), 
but he is unwilling to do so at this short notice. 

mtAonovia. It is perhaps appropriate in this number to remind contributors that 
LCM ‘does not love footnotes! though willing to oblige those who feel that a learned 
article must have them, and that length and worth are not always commensurate. 

Delphic clarification must wait till October. 
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JOHN HENDERSON(King's College, Cambridge): Becoming a heroine (1st): Penelopes's 
Ovid ... concluded. 
LCM 11.7(Jul.1986), 113-121 


praeda. prectbus, precor, precor, Priamus, Priamt, pro, proci, prodest, proditus, 
proelta, prohibentibus, protinus, pudicis, pudor, puella, puellae, puer, pugnar- 
es, pupptm, Pylon, Pylon, Pylos' (Melopoeia). 

In this exercise in allotropy, a strict rule has been observed whereby the 
base element remains unchanged while the components vary. In every case: Pan-all- 
otrope. The critical method was inspired by Francis Cairns' ground-breaking 1ST 


"Appendix' in T.Woodman & D.West, Opetry and Optrics in the Aae of Augustus, 164f., 


where Propertius 4.6 is anal-ysed for ‘Word Plays — Etymoloqies — Semantics — 
Synonyms — Antonyms' on the following scheme: 
"Saera (1), saeris (1). *uates (1), uatt (10). fauentia (1), *fauore (12), *fau- 
ebat.*auts (20), fauet (40), *autzs (44) (see also under *auis, 20) ... 

++. frangit (51), fraeta (58). tempus (53), temporis (53). fide (57), fides 
(60). yada tas (75), cf. crritet (75), poetis (75)'. 

Clearly this post-poned reading forms a climax to its text. It lacks the rig- 
our of the lexical invent-ry and has not managed entirely to abbreviate its oper- 
ators, the copy — preserved in the line references, bracketed or nor — and the 
Cp — there are indeed a further twenty cases of 'cf.' to add to the one in my 
Temma, a disappointing score, perhaps, — but it does represent a huge step away 
from literality towards 'gestural' notation. The extract fizzes poetry, surely, 

‘including’ already a sacred bardic adyton with good will to the ancestors break- 
ing time on a trusty lyre-string, positioned in Ringkomposttton with irritation | 
for poets. On returning to Poepertius, the reader is bound to join Ezra's 'S.P' 
in ‘the dance of intellect upon words': Logopoeia, Poundope (cf. J.PSullivan, 
Prope., 149f.). 


‘To see a mail van is lucky (Liverpool)' (I& OPIE 218). Liverpudleian Lollipop. 


The poetry of the lexicon raises the question, the primal question put by 
(listen!) 'Listenwissenschaft' to the letter, the question of epistoliterarity 
(The origins of culture in sculpture, the initial literacy of lexical allitera- 
tion): ‘What's in a list?'. A goody question (J.Goody, The Domestication of the 
savage mind, 74-111, esp. 93f.): “"List' is one of those polysemic words in which 
English abounds. The 0.£.D. gives (lists) seven substantive usages, “relating - to 
listening and lusting, etc.. The third has to do with 'the border, edging, strip, 
selvage of a cloth". Closely associated with this meaning is that of a boundary, 
for example, ‘a place within which a combat takes place ... The notion of a bound- 
ary, or rather the increased visibility, the greater definition Of a boundary, is 

an important attribute of the kind of list I am considering, that is, number six 


Zn the 0.E.D. ... ‘a catalogue or roll consisting of a row or series of names, fi- 


gures, words, or the like ...'. . Another series of very important texts in 
Mesopotamia ... the lexical lists which have given rise to a particular branch of 
knowledge known as Listenwissenschaft. This very extensive series of Sumerian ta- 
blets provides a kind of inventory of concepts, a proto-dictionary or embryonic 
encyclopedia". ... "lists of classes of object, such as trees, animals, parts of 
the body ... abstract lists of this kind appear to have no immediate ‘advantage' 
for those who compile them. Characteristically they appear to occur in school si- 
tuations, where formal instruction is taking place. Indeed it is difficult to im- 
agine them constructed in other situations. Some may have developed as a kind of 
exercise or 'game' (in the con-text of scribal training).There certainly seems to 
have been an element of this in the kind of alphabetic game that was being played 
in the Ugaritic example given above, where lists are made of names beginning with 
‘i' and of words beginning with 'y'. Such lists ... represent an abstraction, a 
de-contextualisation, a game — and sometimes a conceptual prison. But at the same 
time" ... "structural semantics" ... “in particular they are concerned with the 
urganisation of items in a field on the basis of paradigmatic sets and occasional- 
ly of s syntagmatic presuppositions". ... "'this essential part of ancient schooling 
and scholarship’ ..." (Op.c. 80, 93f. s quoting Landsberger's Materialen zum Sumer— 
tschen Lextkon). 
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Goody — caught in the Weberian problematic of the city/civilization Ur-banity/ 115 
bureaucracy — remarks on two characteristics of these Sumerian summaries: 1) "The 
chosen criterion over-rides al] others in a manner that is not limited to a parti- 
cular context; there is a process of over-determination, of over-gereralization 
with reference to a particular feature" 2) "the desire to make these lists, and 
hence the categories, exhaustive. ‘Every group of names, be it of stones, fields, 
or officials, is complete, perhaps too complete. In some instances the list. comes 
to resemble some of the modern student exercises the chief aim of which is to com- 
pose as many sentences. as possible with any given noun'." (Item 94f., re-citing 
Chiera). In this rudimentary list, the lst consideration is of vital importance in 
the presenting of any literary text as caught up in the problematic of textuality, 
epistoliterarity (the second consideration is supplementary to the first). 

"It may be possible to grasp that mythic moment when everything begins ..." 

Ur, hm. Goody desires to write an empiric narrative (list) of the emergence of un- 
traditional ‘mentalities’, correlated with (entered against) the development of a 
range (inventory) of technological (re-)sources, in particular ‘writing’ (hence 

the cover of his book features, pen in hand, a Sappho from Napoli ...). This by 

way of response, of course, to La Pensée Sauvage of Lévi-Strauss, that monument to 

_ the productivity in lexicalizing and narrativizing activity of traditional societ- 
ies without the aid of ‘writing’: the ‘wild pansy’ on the original dustjacket 
(‘purposely recalling Shakespeare's "there is pansies, that's for thoughts"', E.Leach, 
Lévi-Strauss, 84) is to be challenged by (e.g.) the "Three hundred and fifty plants 
known to the Hopi ... 

The Hopi, like the Zuni’ (who were idealized by Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Cul~ 
ture as if Utopy) ‘classify living creatures and natural phenomena by means of a vast 
system of correspondences. The facing table is based on the information scattered in 
several authors. It is undoubtedly only a modest fragmen of an entire system, many of 
whose el men s are missing’ (Lévi-Strauss op.cit. 5, 40). Hopi, Pueblope. 

These types of reading have been critiqued by Derrida (Of Grammatology 100f., ‘The 
Violence of the Letter: From Lévi-Strauss to Rousseau') for their ethnocentric/idealist 
Utopianism: ‘If writing is no longer understood in the narrow sense of linear and pho- 
netic notation, it should be possible to say that all societies capable of producing, 
that is to say of obliterating, their proper names, and of bringing classificatory dif- 
ference into play, practice writing in general. No reality or concept would therefore 
correspond to the expression “society without writing". This expression is dependent on 
ethnocentric oneirism ... By one and the same gesture, (alphabetic) writing, servile 
instrument of a speech dreaming of its plenitude and self-presence, is scorned and the 
dignity of writing is refused to nonalphabetic signs’ (loc.cit. 110f.). The dictionary, 
the inventory, the list, ope: add to the list ‘le Principe Postal comme relats différ- 
enttal' and ‘writing’. Complete, perhaps all too complete: 

All this by way of explanation: why the letter should be thought through in all 
its senses, for instance as graphic mark, as glyph, beyond the alphabetic sign with its 
classificatory/institutionalized operation as transparently opaque operator. To treat 
the literary as ‘that mythic moment when everything begins’ is to read the hieroglyph 


to climb outside its ‘ope', to swallow it (w)hole. ‘If one begins with the image of 


hieroglyphic writing and the problem of deciphering an inner, hidden meaning from an 
outer, visible shape by means of a necessary though obscure correspondence between the 
two, then one is immediately led to ... the question of the development of writing from 
its origins, and thus to the origin of language... If, on the other hand, one starts 

the scenario with the question of origins, then one main form taken by that inquiry is 

a movement back through the history of language to discover the original names, to trace 
words to their etymological roots ... back to that originary act of naming (symboliza- 
tion) that separated man from the world, the subject from the object’ (Irwin, American 
Hieroglyphtes, 60f., in a huge chapter on Urigin(ality), writing and mythology, ‘Poe'). 
A 'game' — in class, in classics, the classic game of classification and de-classifica- 
tion, 'L¢stenwissenschaft'. Litura Creaticism. Myopy. 


PPC 
# A (last) heroine, at last: Parnellope 


‘When he was n-n-n-nineteen, he used very frequently to boat on the Cam. About a 
couple of miles along the river from the town was a farm, with a fruit garden sloping 


2 
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down to the water, where P. often observed a girl of sixteen, named Daisy, the daughter 
of the farmer, picking fruit. She was a pretty, fair-haired girl, with an innocent ex- 
pression, and P. seems immediately to have fallen in love with her... The right of the 
lord to the young girls on his land was maintained to a later date in Ireland than, per- 
haps, any other Western European country, and P. must have heard many stroies of the 
raping as a right of peasant women by lustful landlords. He was a chivalrous man in his 
relation with women, especially after he had left Cambridge, but this chivalry is not 
incompatible with a belief that a gentleman is entitled to take his pleasure among the 
women of the lower class without being excessively sensitive about it or keeping the 
affair long on his conscience... If the girl on whom the young gentleman fixed his fancy 
had a child by him, a present of a pound or two would amply compensate her, might even 
be a blessing to her, for it was likely that a girl of proved fecundity, with a handsome 
sum of money in her pocket, would, despite the encumbrance of a child, prove irresist- 
ibly attractive to some far-seeing, thrifty, unparticular countryman... It is nearly 
certain that the idea of marrying her never entered his mind... 

When the girl Daisy had yielded to him, and he was satisfied, coldness came between 
them. The end of the love-making was that the poor girl drowned herself. P., according 
to his sister, came round a bend of the river at the very moment that her body was drawn 
from the water, and the sight of her drove him almost demented. He was a witness, says 
Mrs Dickinson, at the inquest, and “while shielding the girl's name from slander ... ad- os 
mitted having a great admiration and friendship for her, and the shock which her death 
gave him". There does not, however, appear to have been any inquest ... Mrs Dickinson 
becomes inventive after this account ...' 

There is a coda: 'She asserts that he manifested "frenzied grief" and remorse, and 
was the "frequent victim of violent nervous attacks", during which he had appalling vi- 
sions of "the dripping white-clad form" standing at the foot of his bed ... Captain 
Dickinson ...went to his wife and said of P., "He has been disturbing me half the night, 
moaning and calling out about some Daisy, and at one time he got so frenzied with a vi- 
sion at the foot of the bed that I had to hold him... I will never forget his face 
when he said, pointing to the foot of the bed, ‘Daisy is there'"' (St John the Ervine, 


Parnell, 53f.. The mythopoeia of Mrs Dickinson, Mrs Emily Dickinson no less, sister of — 
P., is the source of the vigour of the passage, she lived to take on another Captain, 2 


this time English, and died aged around eighty as Mrs Ricketts). C'est une chance ... ~ 
L'oeuvre a des trous: chercher la frame, trouvez le trou. Daisy, Daisy, Day's Eye, : 
Heliotrope, Dropsy. Nameless name, fairest of the fair, pushing up the Daisies: Is this, | f 
Daisy's, the only way for a woman to reply — to come back, for sure, but not put lead 3 
in his pencil, ink in his pen. 


Hast, Hast 
4 

Post Hast | 

/ 

2 Hast for lyfe 
For Lyfe hast Fo 
OPIES op.c. 236 ‘ toe 
i be ( P ) | 
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MONDAY TV 16 September mes 5/85 
The other \BBCg | 


chores are 
done. ‘Be-~ 
coming a 
Heroine' is 
xeroxed for 
friends to 
see. My wife 
unpicks, turns up, re-sews a child's 
hem while I. check through one last 
time. We flip channels and stop here 
Figure €. A fireside yarn, a classic 
Spider's Web. The focal female — 
‘Clarissa’ — makes a life of feign- 
ed speech beset by a company of male 
'types'. The corpse creates a chal- 
Tenge for her ficitonal powers, a 
cover-up is organized, the detective 
arrives to ‘prove’ the Heroine's 
guile. She seems to organize a plot, 
seems to orchestrate the cast. She 
attempts charm, lies, distraction, 
deceit in various mixtures with her 
truth. Her most obviously bogus nar- 
rative is accepted by the Law, her 
most nearly honest fiction is dis- 
missed most decisively. Her plot is 
easily fragmented by the Dick, but 
the body is opportunely purloined. 
Clarissa finds her reading was 
false. The murderer is found to be 
one of her confederates. The motive 
was the theft of a postage stamp se 
worth £14,000 because of its im- to unravel a mystery — Clarissa Keith) 
perfect dyeing, stuck on an envel- a pe Str Rowland ) 
9.0 pm Spider’s Web 


ope in full view but overlooked by 


one and all amid the talk of drug- ~ * = wings and black- 
mail (Pharmacopoeia) and the hid- Penelope eith in den theory of C. 
that her young child 'Pippa' dun- nt goed nit. 'Clarissa' 
was, you see, PENELOPE KEITH. seen’ 

also starring 

Robert Fl 

as Sir Rowland Delahaye 

Thorley Walters 

as Hugo 

David Yelland 

as Jeremy Warrender and 

Eltrabeth 

as Mildred e 


‘Today's TV child ... is bewildered when she enters the 19th C envoironment 
that still characterizes the educational establishment where information is scarce 
but ordered and structured by fragmented, classified patterns, subjects and sched- 
ules ...' 


Copyright (C) 1986 John Henderson 
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BRIAN. ARKINS(Galway): Fads upon Eleusis? New approaches and the Classics 121 
LCM 11.7(Ju1.1986), 121-127 


The publication in Lcw of Dr J.Henderson's article entitled 'Becoming a 
heroine (Ist): Penelope's Ovid' Ceompleted this month] and the reaction which the 
Editor tells us it has provoked raise, I believe, very important issues for the 
academic discipline we agree to call Classics. My basic point is that people who 
profess to be devoted to the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge/truth cannot 
afford to ignore various new approaches that appear on the scene and must treat 
them seriously, by which I mean that specific instances in which new approaches 
are employed must be accorded the sort of rational consideration that is, as a 
matter of course, accorded specific instances in which traditional approaches are 
employed. Here two equally pernicious positions are, at all costs, to be avoided: 
on the one hand, an irrational refusal to take something new and different seri- 
ously, simply because it is, precisely, new and different; on the other, an equal- 
ly irrational rush to take everything on board that is new and different, simply 
because it is, precisely, new and different. If Classicists can avoid these ex- 
tremes and make a serious effort to understand and evaluate new approaches of va- 
rious kinds, then I believe that much can be found in these approaches that is 
valuable and that is, in some cases, not as far removed from traditional approa- 
ches as might be imagined. The remarks that follow are intended to illustrate 
these introductory points. 

Whether we like it or not, we have to start with theory, The in-built British/ 
American devotion to empiricism, which Yeats detested so much and which is prob- 
ably stronger in Classics than in most disciplines, simply will not do’. For no 
matter how anyone protests otherwise, any book, thesis, article or note on a Clas- 
sical topic is, in fact, based on at least one theory. ‘I'm not interested in po- 
litics' is, precisely, a statement of political belief. So from an historian or 
literary critic 'I'm not interested in theory’ or, at worst, ‘I don't have a theory' 
are statements of theory . That they appear to many not to be is an emphatic en- 
dorsement of one of Roland Barthes' most fundamental insights: the function of 
ideology is to make what is practised in, and approved by, that ideology appear 
the norm. If this is successfully done, then, suddenly, it is the norm. We have 
all been brought up with such norms and therefore subscribe in practice to one or 
another version of ideology’. 

But you may ask 'so what?'. If I subscribe to the view that historiography 
means getting at the facts as objectively as possible and literary criticism in- 
volves the analysis of brilliantly written statements about human life, can that 
not be adequate? Two crucial points emerge here. First, the fact that truth is a 
construct. Second, the fact that academic disciplines have a history. If truth is 
a construct, what does that mean for our evaluation of new approaches and if aca- 
demic disciplines have a history, what lessons does that teach us about such eva- 
Tuation? 

Nobody can maintain in the late twentieth century that there is some form of 
objective truth, attainable by rational discourse and untainted by a whole range 
of ideological views of one kind or another. This is not, of necessity, a value 
judgement: your ideology may serve you well, may be better than all the others — 
or, of course, worse. It remains, ineradicably, an ideology. The political ideo- 
logy of the Western World is, to a greater or a lesser extent, based on represen- 
tative democracy and the free enterprise system of capitalism, and the concomitant 
mode of discourse is of a liberal, humanistic kind. The underlying assumption here 
is not only that the world and discourse make sense, but that, with sufficient ef- 
fort, that sense can be extracted, analysed and evaluated. It is, of course, more 
or less fixed. But the whole trend of modern thought is away from this notion of 
a_fixed truth. And if many of our most cherished assumptions turn out to be, pre- 
cisely, assumptions and not facts, then surely the mode of discourse we so confi- 
dently employ in the exposition of these assumptions must also turn out to be not 
fixed, but fluid. Hence the extraordinary obsession at the moment with_literary 
theory. For if the old fixed theory proves to be erected on the flimsiest of foun- 
dations, what is to become of it and how — if at all — can we progress? Any cri- 
ticism of new approaches must come to grips with this basic epistemological prob- 
Tem. 


1. For the resistance of.Classicists to new approaches see J.Peradotto, Arethusa 
16(1983), 15-33, for caution in using them A.J.Boyle, Ramus 10(1981), 105-111, 


es some new directions in Greek studies J.Dillon, Hermathena 136(1984), 


2. See J.Culler, Barthes (Fontana 1983), esp. 33-35, 61-69. 
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Nobody denies that.Classics has a history and there have been useful histor- 
jes of a traditional kind by Wilamowitz, Pfeiffer and others*®. But what is now 
needed is an archaeology of Classics, using that word in the sense employed by 
Michel Foucault in regard to his attempt to provide a history of the underlying 
assumptions behind, for example, the history of sexuality’. We need to know why 
Classics now is the way it is and why it once was the way it was. Armed with this 
knowledge we could then see our discipline in a much wider context and perceive 
that its content and methodologies are not immutable, but have always been chang- 
ing and evolving as they reacted to a whole complex of factors in their environ- 
ment>. Here only a few preliminary points can be made. 

It is salutary to recall that the discipline archaeology was once despised 
by traditional Classical scholars. Only a hundred years ago, in 1884, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, T.Maguire, asserted categorically that ‘scholarship is 
scholarship in spite of al] the archaeology in the world' and it was another an- 
other fifty years before Trinity, which enjoyed such a remarkable flourishing of 
Classical Studies in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, established a 
lectureship in Classical Archaeology®. Or consider visual art. Walter Pater, of 
whose Classical interests we badly need a book-length study, was the first person 
in. Oxford to offer a series of lectures on Greek visual art and so give practical 
expression to the idea that ‘Greek art was a fitting lecture-subject for a class- 
ical teacher'’. And this as late as 1879. Ot take history. Few would now deny the 
tremendous importance of social and economic history, but purely political histo- 
ry reigned supreme and unchallenged for many a day. Or look at literature. Text- 
ual criticism had a very long innings before it began to give way to various types 
of interpretation, and it is instructive to reflect that the adoption by Classic- 
ists of the methods of the so-called New Criticism has clearly been central to 
much of the best recent work on Greek and Roman literature. 

My point is that disciplines, like truth, are not fixed. Or, to put it anoth- 
er way, the way they are fixed is often wholly arbitrary. What are we to make of 
the extraordinary neglect in Western Europe of the Byzantine period? What of the 
fact that, until recently, Seneca's plays, assiduously studied by Shakespeare and 
other great dramatists (and now adapted by the Poet Laureate Ted Hughes) were 
condemned out of hand?® What of the refusal to take Neoplatonism seriously, a re- 
fusal that is part of the wider conspiracy in Western Europe to suppress the spi- 
ritual tradition of the world?® It is no accident that the greatest poet to write 
in English in this century, Yeats, wrote movingly both of Byzantium and the whole 
Platonic tradition. verb. sap.. 

Rather than labour these theoretical points, I want to offer some concrete 
suggestions about particular new approaches and what they have to offer Classic- 


ists. But remember: you already have a theory and use it. Could some of these be 
as good / more useful / better? 


3. U.van Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, History of Classical Scholarship, ed. H.Lloyd- 
Jones (London 1982); R.Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship from the Be- 
ginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford 1968) and History of Class- 
teal Scholarship 1300-1850 (Oxford 1976). 


> 
. 


As advocated by Peradotto (note 1). Cf. M.Foucault, The History of Sexuality, 
Volume One: An Introduction (Harmondsworth 1981). 


5. A useful beginning for the nineteenth century is provided by G.Highet, The 
Classical Tradition? (Oxford 1967}, 466-500. 


6. W.B.Stanford, Ireland and the Classical Tradition (Dublin/Totowa, N.J. 1978), 66. 
7. L.R.Farnell, An Oxonian Looks Back (London 1934), 76-77. 


8. See A.J.Boyle, ‘Introduction to Senecan Tragedy’, Ramus 12(1983) 5 1-5. For Ted 
Hughes' version of Seneca's Oedipus see A.L.Motto and J.R.Clark, Classtcal and 
Modern Literature 5(1984}, 13-22. 


9. As discovered by Martha Quest, heroine of Doris Lessing's novel The Four-Gated 
City (London 1972), 530: ‘it was surely a remarkable fact that her educat {OM 
the education of everyone of her generation (and of how many generations back?) 
had been so set, programmed, that not a word of any of this information had 
been able to come through to her except in odd fragments, phrases, notions, 
each soaked in, redolent of, "dottiness", "eccentricity", shadiness, unpleas- 
antness'. 
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1. Strueturalism 123 

Much valuable work has been done on myth by the French strcturalist Claude 
Lévi-Strauss and some of this can be usefully applied to Greek myth, in particu- 
lar the fundamental insight that myth deals with conflict between opposites or 
binary oppositions and with an attempt to mediate these polarities’? There is 
ample evidence that the Greeks were in fact devoted to antithesis — consider the 

--- 5 idiom and the vduoc/@lou.c controversy — and composite creatures such 
centaurs and satyrs surely mediate the contrary claims of Nature and Culture, as 
does the great hero/god of the Greeks, Herakles, civilized and barbaric at the 
same time’. When historical, philosophical and sociological perspectives are mar- 
ried to Lévi-Strauss's structuralism in the great work of J.-P.Vernant, the im- 
mense possibilities of this type of endeavour become apparent. Vernant's books, 
such as Myth and Society in Anctent Greece and (with P.Vidal-Naquet) Myth and 
Tragedy in Anctent Greece (which contains a brilliant article on the enigmatic 
structure of Sophocles' King Oedipus), demonstrate that an approach combining tra- 
ditional scholarship and modern methods can produce work of lasting importance. 
It is appropriate that to him has been dedicated a complete volume of the Ameri- 
can journal Arethusa’’, which has also devoted issues to Marxism, Psychoanalysis 
and Semiotics in relation to Classical Studies and which, together with the Aus- 
tralian journal Rams, devoted to important critical studies in Greek and Roman 
literature, must be reckoned the inheritor of the mantle of Arion. 

But when myth is introduced into Greek Tragedy it generally does not mediate 
the polarities, but leaves them unresolved. As Barthes says, 'Ze mythe part de 
contradictions et tend progressivement & leur médiation: la tragédie, au contratre, 
tmmobilise les contradtetions, refuse la médiation, tient le conflit ouvert'™. 
Which gives us the tragedy of Antigone and Creon, tragic precisely because, as 
Hegel saw, both were right and there can be no resolution. 

An even more basic question about Greek myth has recently been raised by 
George Steiner in his magisterial study Antigones. He posits a direct, intimate 
relationship between Greek myths and the riches of the Greek language, which, in 
turn, explains our preoccupation with these myths: 'The myths in and out of lan- 
guage of archaic Hellas delineated and covered much of the native ground of our 
being ... It is, I believe, this actual incision of the mythical situation in the 
semantic base which explains the economy of dominant motifs in western art and 
literature'' Steiner does not develop this thesis, but it is surely one that 
should be fully explored by Classicists. 

Since structuralism is so closely linked to linguistics, it is convenient to 
examine here a new way of analysing metaphor which derives from Chomsky's concept 
of generative grammar. This sets out to construct a model of the native speaker's 
linguistic competence and this competence must include the ability to understand 
‘semi-sentences' of the type ‘the houses are asleep'. These sentences are clearly 
metaphorical and break the normal selectional rules of grammar: the verb phrase 
‘to be asleep' requires an animate subject, but is here given an inanimate one, 
‘houses’. The precise examination of how selectional rules are broken will clarify 
the meaning implied by metaphor. An example. In the prologue of Euripides’ Medea 
the nurse complains that Jason has deserted his wife Medea and married Glauce, 
daughter of the King of Corinth (lines 17-18): 

TROGOUC Yéo abtot téxva Seondtiv Tt’ éuhv 

yauore “Idowyv BaotArnotc etvdletar. 
Jason sleeps with a royal marriage. But the word ‘to sleep with' requires an ani- 
mate and (normally) a human object, but. here takes as an object the abstract noun 
‘marriage’. The normal selectional rule is thus broken and the resultant disloca- 
tion in grammar surely mirrors the dislocation of meaning in Jason's action: he 
is not marrying a person, but providing himself with the security of marriage into 


10. For Lévi-Strauss see E.Leach, Lévi-Strauss? (Fontana 1974) and for comment in 
regard to Greek Myth G.S.Kirk, The Nature of Greek Myths (Harmondsworth 1974), 
81-87. 

11. Kirk (note 10), 206-209. 

12. Arethusa 15, 1 & 2(1982): ‘Texts and Contexts: American Classical Studies in 
Honor of J.-P.Vernant. C€.Segal contributes and assessment of Vernant's work 
at pp.221-234. 

13..R.Barthes, Sur Racine (Paris 1963), 67. 


14. G.Steiner, Antigones (Oxford 1984), 121-138. The quotations come from pp.137-8. 
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124 the royal family’> 
Whether the post-structuralist phenomenon of deconstruction has as much to 


offer is a good deal less clear. It has been vigorously and cogently attacked in 
recent times and its basic tendency towards aporta, which may link it to forms of 
Gnosticism, can, at worst, lead to ruinous self-indulgence'® On the other hand, 
the fundamental belief of deconstruction in the lack of a fixed centre of meaning 
in a literary work, not only in the way that the reader constructs meaning for 
him/herself, but also in the way the text deconstructs itself, could prove useful 
and links deconstruction to the by. now highly respectable concept of ambiguity in 
literature. Doesn't something like this happen in Virgil's Aenetd? Virgil appears 
to set up the Roman Empire as a glorious achievement in Book 1 (esp. lines 257-96) 
and then proceeds to undermine that position, but in such a way that at the close 
of Book 12 we are not left with a different focus of meaning — that the Roman 
Empire is a contemptible achievement — but rather with no focus at all, except 


the interplay of the two rejected foci, with irremediable ambiquity. 


2. Marxism 

The most obvious target for Marxist analysis is a central fact about the an- 
cient economy: it was based on slavery. M.I.Finley has brilliantly explained how 
it was that this crucial fact. of slavery was ignored in general histories of 
Greece and Rome, obscured by overt or covert bias of various types, and treated 
polemically and unhelpfully by pro- and anti-Marxists alike: as he wrote in 1959, 
‘in the guise of a discussion of ancient slavery, there has been a desultory dis- 
cussion of Marxist theory, none of it, one either side, particularly illuminating 
about either Marxism or slavery'!” We need here to remember that, while Marxist 
writing on slavery ~ which must go beyond Marx's own brief comments — is auto- 
matically criticized for ‘bias', most non-Marxist writers on slavery also have 
some axe to grind; examples include the glorification of ancient culture and a 
consequent playing down of slavery, an attempt to maintain that slavery was some- 
times/often humane, polemic derived from modern opposition to slavery or efforts 
to show that Christianity opposed it. 

But the basic fact remains and we must come to terms with it: the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome that lie at the heart of the European experience had a 
slave-based economy and the ancient world regarded slavery as an entirely natural 
institution. Their perception therefore was entirely different from ours and we 
have to accept that at some point a radically new attitude deploring slavery came 
into existence. 

Marxist analysis can often be fruitfully applied to the conditions of liter- 
ary production. For example, Hellenistic literature with its stress on the auto- 
nomy of the individual poet, its nostalgia for the countryside, its devotion to 
learning clearly arises from the changed political, social and economic world of 
the Greeks with the new kingdoms of Egypt and Syria governed by a Greco-Macedonian 
ruling class, the consequent severance of close links between poetry and the com- 
munity, the stress on urban living, and the pursuit of knowledge in the Library 
and Museum of Alexandria. Or take Roman Jove poetry. This begins with Catullus 
just as the series of civil wars suggests the importance of the individual person's 
private life, as divorce increases and sexual choice is therefore emphasized, and 
as certain aristocratic women — of whom Lesbia was one — enjoy a greater dearee 
of freedom }°, 

I cannot resist offering my own experience of learning Latin at a Catholic 
school some forty years after Irish independence as a very clear example of bour- 


geois bias. The paradox was that the teaching of Latin very obviously embodied 
the Victorian values of British imperialism. Here one type of Roman literature 


was accepted and another spurned. Studied and sanctioned were Roman writers who 


15. For the use of generative grammar in the analysis of literary style see R.Oh- 
mann, Word 20(1964), 423-439, and the articles by J.P.Thorne: JLinguisties 1 
(1965), 49-59, Ibid. 5(1969), 147-150, New Horizons in Lingutsties, ed. J.Lyons 
(Harmondsworth 1975), 185-197. For its application to Euripides, Ennius and 
Catullus see B.Arkins, Ramus 11(1982), 116-133, and to Virgil, ¢d., Latomus 45 
(1986), forthcoming. 


16. E.g. by M.H.Keefer, UTorQ 55(1985), 74-93, who makes the link with Gnosticism. 

17. M.1.Finley, Anctent Slavery and Modern Ideology (Harmondsworth 1983), 11-66. 
The quotation is from p.62. Cf. also M.I.Finley, Economy and Soetety in Anci- 
ent. Greece, ed. B.D.Shaw and R.P.Saller (Harmondsworth 1983), 97-195. The ed- 
itors deal with Finley as an historian at pp. ix-xxvi. 


18. Cf. K.Quinn, Ramus 1(1972), 97-98. 
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could be enlisted as proponents of gravitas and the ancient equivalent of the mil- 125 
itary/industrial complex: Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace (carefully omitting slave- 
girls), Virgil (stressing the glorification of Empire). Ignored and deplored were 
Roman writers who may be regarded as undermining all of that: Catullus, Propertius, 
Ovid (in the Amores and Ars Amatoria), Petronius, Martial. It is surely no accid- 

ent that from the sixties on it is precisely this latter group of writers who have 
been elevated to a new status; as Yeats said, ‘An age is the reversal of an age’. 


3. Sexuality and Feminism 

The way in which Classicists in the past evaded a frank treatment of sexual 
themes in antiquity demonstrates very clearly how academic disciplines reflect the 
cultural ethos of the day, here a formidable combination of Victorian prudery and 
various types of Christian puritanism. We should remember that Mahaffy was condemn- 
ed for his honesty about Greek homosexuality in his book Social Life in Greece 
from Homer to Menander, published in 1874, and was forced to omit this topic in a 
later edition’’ and that Housman's famous article on sexual matters, 'Praefanda' 
was, despite being written in Latin, rejected because of its contents by Classical 
Quarterly and had to be published in Hermes. This contemptible form of intellec- 
tual dishonesty reached a new low with the appearance of the otherwise admirable 
edition of Catullus by Fordyce in 1961: no fewer than thirty-two poems — called 
‘a few'! — were omitted on the bizarre and spurious grounds that they ‘do not 
lend themselves to comment in English'. Censorship of this type can only bring 
Classics into disrepute, for what serious person can, in a post-Freudian world, 
justify this perversion of the truth?2) Happily, a new and welcome frankness about 
sexuality is now to be found; and this has been applied, inter alia, to Greek homo- 
sexuality and to Catullus™ 

The rise of the women's movement and feminism has brought a new dimension to 
sexual matters. This means that for Classicists the position of women in Greece 
and Rome has now become an important topic in social, economic and cultural hist- 
cry”? Here what we need is an historécally-based assessment of precisely how in- 
ferior women were in antiquity and the ways in which they transcended that infer- 
jority: in the case of Sappho, in the indirect influence of women on politics, in 
the existence of romantic love™* 

Euripides Medea is a crucial document here. That the play very easily admits 
a feminist reading is obvious, for Euripides offers a striking vindication of the 
inner, female world of the ofxoc and sexual love as opposed to the outer, male 
world of the mdAuc and political marriage?> But — and here yet another new appr- 
oach is relevant, that of reader-oriented theories*®— what did the Athenian aud- 
jience of 431 B.C. make of it? How did men react to the extraordinary fact that Me- 
dea, after murdering four people, including her own two children, is brought to 
sanctuary in Athens in the chariot of the sun-god? Was it because of his overthrow 
of male values in this play that Euripides was regarded as subversive? (As a man, 
I here resort to open questions and leave it to women Classicists to provide the 
answers.) 

A feminist critique of Latin love poetry is certainly a desideratum. The love 
offered to women by Catullus and Propertius seems to mean equality of the sexes, 
but does it? What of the constant, lurking presence of the male virtues associated 
with political, military and legal life? What of the tendency to oscillate between 
portraying a woman as goddess or whore? And then there is Ovid. Full of delicious 


19. Stanford (note 6), 153-154. 
20. R.P.Graves, A.E.Housman — The Scholar—-Poet (London 1979), 204. 


21. Cf. L.C.Curran, AJPh 96(1975), 312-314 


22. K.d.Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London 1978); B.Arkins, Sexuality in Catullus 
(Hildesheim 1982). 


23. Cf. e.g. S.B.Pomeroy, ‘Selected Bibliography on Women in Antiquity’, Arethusa 
6(1973), 125-157; id., Goddesses, Whores, Wives and Slaves (New York 1975); 
L.P.Wilkinson, Classical Attitudes to Modern Issues (London 1979), 47-48. 


24. For Sappho see J.P.Hallett, Signs 4(1979), 447-464, and E.S.Stigers, zbid., 
465-471; for the indirect influence of women on politics S$.Dixon, C&M 34(1983), 
91-112; for romantic love in antiquity N.Rudd, Ramus 10(1981), 140-158. 

25. Cf. e.g. M.Shaw, CPh 70(1975), 255-266. 


26. For which see R.Selden, A Reader's Guide to Contemporary Literary Theory 
(Brighton 1985), 106-127. 
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126 cleverness, full of games and fun in his treatment of sexual love — or is it just 
sex? — he certainly is, but underneath this sophisticated veneer, is Ovid really 
a particularly insidious male chauvinist pig? (I think he is.) 


4. Literary History and Poetie Influence 

The concept of influence in the history of literature has long been establish- 
ed in Classics and particular emphasis has, rightly, been placed on the influence 
of Greek literature upon Latin? The results range from mindless obsession with 
Quellenforschung which virtually obliterates the individual author and the mere, 
reductive citation of verbal parallels to really sensitive studies of how an anci- 
ent author transforms his sources in a variety of ways to serve his own purposes. 
But all of this — good, bad and indifferent — has been pursued in a more or less 
ad hoe fashion without adequate theoretical foundation. Now Harold Bloom has posi- 
ted a new theory of poetic influence, which can, I think, be profitably enlisted 
by Classicists. 

Bloom, following Freud, believes in what he calls the anxiety of influence, 
that in the context. of English Romantic poetry each successive poet strives to 
come to terms with and transcend his predecessors, and does so by employing a ser- 
ies of stratagems to rewrite these predecessors?® But even though Bloom regards 
this anxiety as a late development and speaks of influence as generous during ‘an 
age that goes all the way from Homer to Shakespeare'?? it can surely be applied 
to certain specific instances in Greek and Roman literary history. And, at the 
same time, what we may call the freedom of influences, Bloom's generous influence, 
also operated in that literary history. 

Some examples. It is clear that Hellenistic poets like Callimachus regarded 
Homer as, literally, inimitable and were, precisely, anxious not to produce fifth- 
rate imitations of Homer. Consequently, Callimachus and others concentrated either 
on short poems like epigrams or hymns or on episodic, long poems like the Aztza. 
Long, continuous poems on battles and kings were out because Homer had once and 
for all written the definitive poems of that type and simply could not be emulated. 
Which was not to say that Hellenistic poems did not subtly adapt and allude to 
Homer — of course they did®°— but a head-on engagement was avoided and the adap- 
tation/allusion process was their stratagem for dealing with their anxieties. 

The success of Callimachus can be seen at its most spectacular in his quite 
extraordinary influence on the best of Latin poetry, on Catullus, Virgil, Horace, 
Propertius and Ovid, to name only the indisputably greatest*. Here we are very 
clearly talking about the freedom of influence: what Callimachus offered was a 
poetic theory and practice which provided a congenial framework for Latin poets 
to work within and simultaneously allowed them to develop their own individual 
talents. So Catullus seized with enthusiasm upon Callimachean literary doctrine 
and practice — witness crucially positioned poems like 1, 65, 116, as well as 
his endorsement of Cinna's Zmyrna in 95 and his own miniature epic 64 — but also 
began the revolutionary practice of writing a series of autobiographical love-poems 
chronicling the various stages of a passionate love for a particular woman, the 
domina. The Lesbia-poems are, therefore, Catullus' stratagem, the way he goes be- 
yond his predecessor, what Bloom, borrowing the term from Epicurean physics, calls 
a clinamen. 

The most spectacular deviation from Callimachean theory and practice in Latin 
poetry occurred when the author of the Eclogues and Georgics wrote the Aeneid. The 
explanation must surely lie in the fact that Virgil felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
he could write a Callimachean epic, to use what appears to be a contradiction in 
terms. In other words, Virgil thought he could write a long, epic poem about bat- 
tles and kings, but one which could, literally, rival Homer. Which could only be 
done by being very different from Homer at the same time, by having a hero who suf- 
fers incredible Angst and by calling into question the heroic. code and its appal- 
ling cost as seen in the deaths of Dido and Turnus. Here, in Bloom's terms, we have 
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a remarkable deviation from Callimachus and from Homer, a quite extraordinary stra- 
tagem in which the anxiety of influence is overcome in a magisterial way. 


5. Cultural History 

The Classical Tradition is another familiar topic, but a vast amount remains 
to be done in this area. It is increasingly the case that scholars in other disci- 
plines have little or no knowledge of Greek and Latin and so it is up to Classic- 
ists to investigate the ways in which succeeding generations in Europe and through- 
out the world have used/abused/manipulated the world of Greece, Rome and Byzantium. 
Much good work is being done in the journal Classteal and Modern Literature, pub- 
lished in Tierre Haute, Indiana, and we are promised a new journal Classical Heri- 
tage, from Bristol Classical Press. But in view of the vast amount of work to be 
done traditional Classical journals should also agree to publish articles explor- 
ing various aspects of the Classical Tradition. 

Already some pioneering studies show the way forward. W.B.Stanford's Ireland 
and the Classteal Tradition offers an admirable survey of a very large topic and 
demonstrates the need for more elaborate examination of particular questions. Rich- 
ard Jenkyn's splendid study in cultural history The Victorians and Anetent Greece 
also points the way forward by stressing the complex interaction between past and 
present: the present finds what it needs to in the past and the past is itself 
therefore altered. Once more we are dealing not with a fixed, but a fluid, truth. 

I believe that George Steiner's recent assertion that 'the twentieth century 
has been one of the most "neo-classical"' **opens the way for a whole range of stu- 
dies in the modern arts. To a much greater extent than is commonly acknowledged, 
the high priests of modernism manipulated the Classical Tradition. This is true of 
Yeats, Eliot and Pound, and, to a lesser extent, of Joyce. Full-scale studies of 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine themes in these four writers are needed®? Furthermore, 
there is no sign that this interest/obsession with the Classical past is now over: 
consider the acknowledged influence of Heraclitus on John Fowles' collection of 
aphorisms The Artstos, Tony Harrison's splendid treatment of the Medea theme in 
Medea: A Sex-War Opera, Seamus Heaney's use of the Hercules theme to explore the 
relationship between England (Hercules) and Ireland (Antaeus), Brian Friel's use 
of Greek and Latin as a foil to English and Irish in his play Translations™ The 
list is endless. : 

What is needed here is detailed, rigorous and sympathetic work which explores 
the complexity of the interaction between ancient and modern and tries to explain 
the truth of Pater's dictum that the Greek tradition possesses a ‘fitness to satis- 
fy some vital requirement of the intellect'®5 The results should be very signific- 
ant for cultural history. But even more far-reaching conclusions will sometimes 
emerge. For example, Yeats' poem 'The Statues' is often cited by hostile critics 
as an example of his alleged Fascist beliefs*® But if we give full weight to the 
panoramic view of Greek culture that is presented in the poem and culminates as 
the Ireland of the 1916 Rising and Literary Renaissance is adduced as the latest 
flowering of Greek-type culture — a view strongly endorsed by Kathleen Raine — 
then this 'Fascism' disappears and we know that the modern world is ‘formless' 
because it, like the ‘fabulous, formless darkness’ of Christianity, does not mea- 
sure up to the requirements of the Platonic Theory of Forms. 

My title comes from a Canto of Ezra Pound in which he is deploring modern be- 
liefs and asserts that we have ‘heaped fads upon Eleusis'*2 Many may feel that new 
modern approaches are fads heaped upon traditional Classical scholarship. I hope 
to have shown otherwise. 
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Aeschylus’ epitaph, traditionally autograph, suppressed the minor detail that 
he had been something of a playwright. Instead, it foregrounded his sterling per- 
formance on the battlefield at Marathon against the insurgent might of the 'long- 
haired Mede'. No matter that, like most Greeks, Aeschylus failed to distinguish 
between Medes and Persians (who in reality were as different as Scotchmen and Ir- 
ishmen). By Aeschylus' day an important part of the definition of Greekness (1d 
“EAAnvindv: Herodotus 8.144.2) was constituted by the binary opposition of Greeks 
and 'barbarians', and the stereotypical barbarians of the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries B.C. were the slavish Persians and their autocratic and ultra-opulent Great 
King. 7 

Of Classical Greek commentators upon, or reflectors of, the resultant Persian 
‘mirage’ none is better represented in the surviving literature than Xenophon. In- 
deed, it was thanks directly or indirectly to a youthful involvement as a mercen- 
ary in a Persian domestic imbroglio of 401/0 that Xenophon, though born an upper- 
crust Athenian, spent most of his adult life as an exile in the Spartan-dominated 
Peloponnese of his friend and patron Agesilaos II. Steven W.Hirsch, taking as his 
title a quotation from Xenophon's famous but disingenuous account of that advent- 
ure (Anab.1.3.5), has devoted his first book to a measured exploration of the 
themes and concepts governing Xenophon's perceptions of Persia. 

The book originated in a 1981 Stanford dissertation and perhaps unavoidably 
bears some of the stigmata of those origins: the scholarship, though scrupulous, -~ 
is excessively preoccupied with calling the roll of predecessors in the field; 
the footnotes are too many and not rarely too long; and the main thesis — that 
Xenophon was not a party to the 'mirage' — is pressed rather one-dimensionally 
and over-strenuously. Still, the theme is an important one both for the intellec- 
tual and cultural history of Classical Greece and for the institutional history 
of Achaemenid Persia, and Professor Hirsch's chief merit is probably that he has 
brought the historiography of an by Xenophon into fruitful connexion with the cur- 
rently riage study of the Achaemenid Empire (cf. A.Kuhrt, Lom 8. 10[Dec.1983], 
146-153). 

Hirsch organizes his handsomely produced volume into four main chapters. 
These are sandwiched between an introductory (and somewhat perfunctory) discuss- 
jon of the attitudes to Persia evinced in Xenophon's ‘philosophical and technical 
works' and a comparison of Xenophon's outlook on and presentation of Persia with 
those of his fellow Athenian and Socratic, Plato. Three of the principal chapters 
focus respectively on the Anabasis, the Agesilaus and the Cyropaedia. The fourth 
takes as a test-case of Xenophon's familiarity with, and geruinely historical con- 
cern to explicate, Persian institutions the 'King's Eye', of which enigmatic fi- 
gure the Greek sources from Aeschylus to Aelius Aristides perpetrated a mess of 
contradictory representations. 

Undoubtedly, Xenophon's reputation as an intellectual has suffered from the 
limpidity of his prose, and Hirsch (like W.E.Higgins a decade ago) is surely 
right to seek to rescue it from the condescension of a too easily comprehending 
posterity. But striking the proper rectifying balance proves problematic. Although 
he avoids the strained subtilization of some recent exegesis (that of Higgins in- 
cluded), Hirsch is not immune from the opposite error, what he himself castigates -~ 
as 'the compulsion of scholars to systematize and simplify’. Thus, despite the 
claims made in his second and third chapters, the Anabasts is much more than just 
a 'drama of trust and deceit', and the Agesilaus, though clearly tendentious, is 
not primarily an exercise in apologetics. However, it is naturally the Cyropaedia 
that most fully engages Hirsch in his quest for Xenophon the historian of Persia. 

He does not dispute that this is a utopian work on the nature of the ideal 
state, and as such chiefly a philosophical rather than an historical construct. 
His case is rather that the Persian setting should not be dismissed as merely cos- 
metic. For not only are many of the Persian institutional details palpably accur- 
ate, but even within the essentially Greek didactic core Hirsch detects a strong 
Persian influence. This case is temperately and largely cogently argued, though 
he does not strengthen it by underplaying the deliberately fictional elements of 
the piece. For example, as Vivienne Gray has recently reminded us (CQ ns36[1986), 
forthcoming), the Cyropaedia ‘set one of the patterns for the Greek novella with 
its love story’. Reinforcements, however, are at hand in the shape of his entire- 
ly persuasive conclusion that the ‘King's Eye' — about whom Xenophon is gratify- 
ingly silent — never existed outside the Greeks' febrile imaginations. 

The Friendship of the Barbarians, therefore, makes a real contribution to 
scholarly understanding within its own self-imposed limitation of scope. For my 
greatest regret is that Hirsch has so little to say about the HeZlentca, which 
remains the chief battleground of scholarly dispute over the true nature of Xen- 
ophon's historical — or pseudo-historical? — enterprise and wherein Persia is 
not after all of secondary significance. But maybe that will be the subject of 
his next monograph and we shal] then be in a better position to evaluate his tan- P 
talizing throwaway suggestion that Xenophon was an ancient Greek Gore Vidal or 
Robert Graves. 
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